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THE RESTORATION OF DEIR-EL-BAHARI. 


ROM a recent letter to the London office of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, written by Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A., who 
has volunteered to superintend the restoration of Deir-el-Bahari, 
we are permitted to give the following extract to readers of 
Brpyia. Mr. Clarke is an interested member of the Executive 
Committee of the Fund, and has worked in Egypt several win- 
ters on his own account, and this report of his present labor is 
the latest news from the field. 


I have just paid a visit to Deir-el-Bahari, and report to you 
upon the progress of the work. 

You know already that work has been concentrated on the 
most difficult part of the problem set before us—reéstablishing 
the very dilapidated wall which forms the west side of the Upper 
Court, and which has been at some time in part dislocated and 
in part overthrown by pressure from behind. I have the satis- 
faction to say that the southern half of this wall has now been 
‘*set on its legs’’ without any slip or accident. All the old 
stones we found are now in their proper places, and only such 
new ones have been built in as were necessary to support or retain 
the old. 

The bases of the niches in the wall had been entirely cut away 
by tombs. These tombs are now filled in. The top layer of the 
filling in is made solid with masonry in mortar ; and on this the 
return walls of the niches, in some cases themselves rebuilt, are 
securely standing. We were in fear of much rubbish pouring 
down from behind when the insecure stonework was touched. 
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The rock itself proved to be more secure than we anticipated, 
and it now stands up behind the wall without pressing upon it 
anywhere. 

In the middle of the west wall stand the red granite jambs 
and lintel of the central doorway. ‘These jambs once formed an 
outer facing, and the wall within was built of limestone blocks. 
These were terribly dislocated. It was out of the question to 
get them back exactly into their original places : in the effort to 
do this the sculptured faces would have been shelled off, and 
more harm done than good. We therefore resolved to solidify 
the mass, and to put into the joints plenty of cement. This is now 
done ; and the great interior lintel stone, weighing several tons, 
has once more, after many centuries, been established in its 
place. The first and principal room of the sanctuary is now 
therefore restored to its original form, although its wall surfaces 
are far from intact. 

The timber shoring is now placed against the south end of 
the northern half of the western wall. The difficulties to be met 
with in this case are far greater than those we have encountered 
in dealing with the other half. Nearly all the masonry still in 
place must come down, as it has been crushed and pushed for- 
ward in such a way that it threatens at any moment to fall into 
the courtyard. Great care is needed in removing the mass of 
small and large stones which press on this dilapidated wall, 
which has been patched up with many sculptured stones. The 
stones of the wall and niches are all numbered, and a space is 
prepared upon which, as they are taken down, they will all be 
laid out in order. 

Nothing can exceed the care and diligence with which Mr. 
Carter has carried out the work; and I must again express my 
admiration for his ingenious resourcefulness in dealing with the 
most awkward situations. 

In the Southern Hall of Offerings Mariette gashed a great 
hole on either side of a tall granite stela in the west wall. * * * 
These holes were patched with broken stones, those covered 
with inscriptions being left here and there on the floor. The 
wall above, left without sufficient support, was falling away: 
from the arched ceiling. This wall has now been repaired : the 
sculptured stones are set in their places, and a great hole behind 
is now filled in solid. By taking this work in hand at the same 
time as the repair of the west wall of the Upper Court already 
described, we have been able to transfer a good deal of stone 
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chips and rubbish from a place where they were a danger into a 

place where they are essentially necessary, and carriage from 

one point to the other has been a matter of a few yards. 
February 5, 1898. 


BABYLONIAN STORY OF THE DELUGE. 
HEN, in 1872, the late Mr. George Smith discovered the 
famous Assyrian Creation and Deluge records, it created 
a great sensation both in Europe and this country. As the 
Assyrians copied their literature from Babylonian sources, it 
was expected that the thousands of Assyrian inscriptions which 
had been collected in the British Museum would yield traces at 
least of some of their ancient Babylonian legends. These tab- 
lets had been accumulating for some twenty years, and while 
Mr. Smith was preparing his fourth volume of Cuneiform Jn- 
scriptions, he noticed references to the Creation in a tablet, and 
allusions in other tablets to similar legends. He therefore set 
about searching through the thousands of tablets, and was for- 
tunate enough to find fragments which, when pieced together, 
formed some portion of the Creation story. Afterwards, at 
Kouyunjik, on the site of the palace of Assurbanipal, he found 
other fragments which made up the series of twelve of the so- 
called Deluge or Izdubar series. 

We now have another and a new account of the Deluge, which 
has been found at Sippara by Pére V. Scheil. This account is 
poetic in its construction, dating from the time of King Ammi- 
zaduga (about 2140 B. C.), and is only a copy of a legend 
which undoubtedly dates back many centuries. This fragment 
is a portion of the first, second, seventh and eighth columns of 
what was apparently a cylinder of eight columns. Fortunately 
the end is preserved, and it shows that this document was the 
tenth chapter of a story which had for its title, ‘‘ While the Man 
Rested,’’ thus varying from Smith’s version of the Deluge which 
formed the eleventh chapter of another story. 

Pére Scheil has contributed an article on his discovery to the 
Independent, which says in regard to it— 

Every Biblical scholar knows that the Hebrew account of the 
Deluge found in Genesis has been paralleled by two Babylonian 
accounts —one, that of Berosus, a Babylonian historian, whose 
narrative has been handed downto us by early Greek Christian 
writers ; and the other, that found on Assyrian tablets by George 
Smith. Both resemble, and yet both differ from the Genesis 
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story. Biblical critics have differed as to the age of the Biblical 
story, the more conservative holding that, being written by 
Moses, it is older than his time and was incorporated by him in- 
to the Book of Genesis, while the newer school of critics were, 
until the discovery of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, inclined to 
believe that the story was borrowed from Nineveh or Babylon at 
the time of the captivity, or not long before it, at which time the 
Book of Genesis was written. 

The discovery by George Smith of a full poetical account of 
the Deluge, on tablets in King Assurbanipal’s library at Nine- 
veh, was of immense interest; but it did not assure us of the age 
of the Deluge story among the inhabitants of the Euphrates 
Valley ; for it was on tablets written in Assurbanipal’s reign, 
that is, scarce six hundred years before Christ. To be sure, 
these were said to be copied from tablets in Babylonian libraries, 
but we did not know how old these original tablets were. Be- 
sides, the Deluge story was on the eleventh tablet in a long poem, 
compiled in twelve books, one for each month, in a quite artifi- 
cial way, and might belong to a comparatively late period of 
religious and literary syncretism. The original Babylonian 
tablets, from which the Assyrian copies were made, were much 
desired. 

Now Pére Scheil has made the discovery. To be sure, the 
record on the tablet does not amount to much, it is such a frag- 
mentary bit ; but it is large enough to make sure that the tablet 
contained the story of the Deluge, and, most fortunately, the 
most important part of all is preserved, the colophon, with the 
date. It is dated in the reign of Ammi-zaduga, King of Baby- 
lon, and we know that he reigned about 2140 B. C. That is, we 
have here a precious bit of clay on which was written a poetical 
story of the Deluge, seven centuries before Moses and about the 
time of Isaac or Jacob. That is enough to make the discovery 
memorable. We learn positively that the story of the Deluge 
was familiar to the common people of Babylonia, and therefore 
of allthe East from Syria to Persia. 

Professor Sayce has lately stated, misapprehending Pére 
Scheil’s oral announcement, that the new text verbally agrees 
with that discovered by George Smith, showing the care and 
accuracy with which the document was preserved from genera- 
tion to generation, with ‘‘no change even in the form of a single 
word.’’ This is not the fact. This is an entirely different 
redaction, and Pére Scheil suggests that different cities would 
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have their different poetical editions of the story. This fragment 
belongs to the story current at Sippara, where the fragment was 
found, and we may suppose that the account given by Berosus 
was also from the Sippara edition, for Berosus tells us that 
Xisuthrus (Noah), before the flood, buried in Sippara the rec- 
ords of the world’s antediluvian history. The cuneiform account 
discovered by George Smith seems to have originated in the city 
of Surippak ; at any rate, the Noah of that story came from the 
Surippak. There are in that account no such passages as we 
have in this new fragment, which shows that we have to do with 
another version, we do not know how old, for it is itself a copy 
from a partly effaced original. 

This text is in poetry. It proves that the poetic construction 
was fixed more than two thousand years before Christ. Each 
line is divided into two hemistichs, as in Hebrew poetry. The 
fragment is large enough to show that it is a poem full of poly- 
theistic and mythical details, of which the Genesis version has 
been thoroughly purged, giving us a tale purely monotheistic, 
absolutely ethical, and fit to give religious instruction to an 
unscientific people in the infancy of civilization. 


The oldest piece of wrought iron in existence is believed to 
be a roughly-fashioned sickle-blade found by Belzoni in Kar- 
mas, near Thebes. It was embedded in mortar under the base 
of the Sphinx, and on that account is known as “‘ the sickle of 
the Sphinx.’’ It is now in the British Museum, and is believed 
to be nearly 4000 years old. 


AN ANCIENT EASTER. 
LOOKED upon the lotus flower, and lo! 

I Within the great Abydos of the past, 

Its crowded streets, its sacred temple vast, 

With those who watched six thousand years ago, 

To wait their Lord, I stood ; eve’s crimson glow 
Athwart the Libyan hills had faded fast, 

Across the waste of sands a shade was cast, 

And night closed in o’er Egypt’s wail of woe ; 

The silent, solemn hours beneath the stars, 

The ark in slow procession held on high, 
Incense and offering on the air upborne, 

And then the splendor through day’s golden bars ; 
“* Osiris risen !’’—‘‘ Lord of Life!’’ they cry, 
And o’er the land dawned Egypt’s Easter morn. 

BEATRICE HARLOWE. 
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THE PRAYER OF ASSUR-NAZIR-PAL. 

HE following is a beautiful prayer of Assur-nazir-pal I., the 

son of Samsi-Rimman, whose reign may be placed about 

B. C. 1800, five centuries before the time of Moses. The text 

with translation has been published by Briinnou, in the Zeitschrift 

fir Assyriologie, Vol. V., 69. We give the first half, and the 

references in the footnotes show the striking similarity of many 
phrases to the Hebrew Psalms. 


‘*To the lady of Nineveh, the exalted one of the gods, 

The daughter of the Moon, the sister of the Sun, 

Who reigns over all realms! 

To her who determines decrees, the goddess of the whole earth ; 

To the lady of Heaven and Earth, who receives prayers ; 

To her who hearkens unto pleading and takes hold of petitions ! 

To the merciful goddess who loves justice !* 

Istar, everything that is disturbed distresses her ! 

Oh, for the afflictions which I behold, I weep before thee ! 

To my words full of sighing direct thy ears! 

To my afflicted cry let thy mind be open! 

Look upon me, oh lady, that through thy turning towards me the heart 
of thy servant may become strong.t 

I am Assur-nazir-pal, thy afflicted servant, 

Humble, adoring thy divinity, watchful, thy favorite ! 

Who approved the free-will offering, who without intermission offers thy 
sacrifices ; 

Who delights in thy festivals, who restores thy shrines ; 

Who makes plentiful the wine, the joy of thy heart, which thou lovest.t 

The son of Samsi-Rimman who adored the great gods, 

I am begotten in the midst of the mountains of which none knoweth ; 

I was unlearned, and to your ladyship never did I pray ! 

The people of Assyria also, we did not draw near to thy divinity ! 

But thou, oh Istar, mighty princess of the gods, 

In the lifting up of thine eyes didst thou teach me,§ and didst desire 
my rule! 

Thou didst take me from the mountains and didst call me to the thresh- 
hold of men! 

Thou didst preserve for me the sceptre of righteousness|] until the grow- 
ing old of all mankind. 

And thou, oh Istar, didst make great my name! 

Thou hast granted unto the faithful salvation and mercy.% 

Out of thy mouth went forth the decree, to make anew the gods. 

The temples which were falling in I repaired. 

The fallen gods I built up, and restored to their places. 


* Cf. Ps. 4:1, 27, 2. 1 Cf. Ps. 80: 3, 7, 9, t Cf. “‘ Wine which cheereth God and 
man.” Judges 9: 13. § Cf. Ps. 4: 6—“‘ In the lifting up of thy countenance.” 
li Cf. “‘ The sceptre of thy kingdom isa right sceptre.” Ps. 45: 6. T Cf. Ps. 3: 8 
“ Salvation belongeth unto the Lord.” Also Ps. 119: 155. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYPTIAN RACE. 

ig has long been a matter of dispute regarding the race-origin 

of the ancient Egyptians. The ethnologists have maintained 
the African theory, and the philologists the Asiatic theory. The 
greater number of Egyptologists, such as Brugsch, Ebers, 
Lauth, Lieblein, de Rougé, and others, have inclined to the 
Asiatic theory. Maspero says, however, ‘‘ A more minute ex- 
amination compels us to recognize that the hypothesis of an 
Asiatic origin, however attractive it may seem, is somewhat 
difficult to maintain.”’ 

In an interesting paper which appeared last year in the Bulletin 
et Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaries de France, M. \e Vi- 
compte J. de Rougé attempts to throw some light on the origin 
of the Egyptian race, and to prove the theory of its Asiatic deri- 
vation. According to M. de Rougé, there exists three theories 
as to the origin of the Egyptians: (1) That the entry of the 
population into Egypt was made by the way of Asia, passing 
through the Isthmus of Suez; (2) that Egypt became occupied 
by a colony which came in part from Asia, but passed through 
Ethiopia; (3) that the majority of the Egyptian population had its 
origin in Africa and passed into Egypt by the west and south- 
west. This last isa more recent theory which has been in a 
measure accepted by M. Maspero, and is supported by a large 
number of students of natural history and of ethnology, while 
the theory of the Asiatic origin is based on linguistic compari- 
sons and a study of the monuments, especially the primitive 
monuments of Babylonia. 

The father of the Vicompte de Rougé, in his study of the 
monuments belonging to the first six dynasties, has brought out 
numerous points of contact which connect the Egyptian lan- 
guage with the Syro-Aramean dialects ; analogies which can be 
traced both in the grammar and the lexicon. The demonstration 
of these analogies is indeed so striking that even M. Maspero, 
after having suggested the probability of an African origin, is 
forced to admit that the language in many ways and in a large 
number of its roots appears to connect itself with the Semitic 
idioms, and that the larger portion of the grammatical usages 
among the Semitic languages can be traced in the Egyptian 
language in its rudimentary state. 

From Babylonia, the history of whose origin is now being 
rapidly developed, we must expect valuable enlightenment. 
The discoveries of M. de Sarzec at Tello furnish valuable corre- 
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spondences; and it is impossible not to be struck with the resem- 
blance between these specimens of the primitive civilization of 
Babylonia and the productions of Egyptian art of the earliest 
times. Even the material of the statues of Gondea recall the 
diorite of the Egyptian figures. In their artistic methods, also, 
there is a marked similarity. Dr. Fritz Hommel of Munich has 
been so struck by these resemblances that he believes Egyptian 
civilization was derived directly from Babylonia, and finds anal- 
ogies not only in the statuary and the pyramidal constructions, 
but between the names and the réles of the principal divinities 
of these two peoples as well. He also draws curious analogies 
between the hieroglyphic system of Egypt and the writings of 
the primitive inscriptions of Babylonia. 

In another order of comparison, M. Mauss, who has written 
scholarly works on the monuments of Palestine, was led to study 
the different standards of measures which were used by the chief 
peoples of antiquity; and he reached the conclusion that the 
Egyptian cubit was identical with the cubit of ancient Baby- 
lonia; he aiso notices the same resemblance between the dry 
and liquid measures of the two nations. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE TOMB OF OSIRIS. 


HE first lists of the kings of Egypt were made by order of 
Seti I. of the eighteenth dynasty, some 3000 years after 
Menes, the first known king of Egypt. ‘This list was made up, 
undoubtedly. from copies of earlier historical works and half 
remembered traditions. Until recently the monuments have 
told us nothing of the first three dynasties. Although Menes 
was always the starting-point in history, yet by many Egyptol- 
ogists even he was considered to be a mythical character, but 
since his tomb has been discovered we are on more substantial 
ground. The Egyptians claimed to possess an uninterrupted 
list of the Pharaohs who had ruled over the Nile Valley from 
the time of Menes. These lists were first put together from 
fragments of papyrus, and some monuments bearing the name 
of kings, and the few facts the priests possessed were woven to- 
gether by conjectures, often in a very improbable manner. The 
discoveries of late years, however, have succeeded in detecting 
many falsifications, and establishing the truth in some instances, 
and the inscriptions supply us with proofs that some of these 
princes lived and reigned. Before the time of Menes, the vivid 
imagination of the Egyptian priests claimed that Egypt was 
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ruled by the gods, and they collected many apocryphal traditions 
for their sacred archives. 

The recent discovery of M. Amelineau not only takes the his- 
tory of Egypt back several thousand years, but will make it 
necessary for a revision and rewriting the history of ancient 
Egypt, especially of its earliest section. It will also affect the 
history of those other nations who have elevated their first rulers 
to the position of a hero, then of a demigod, and finally of a full 
and complete divinity. 

Says M. Amelineau :— 

‘* Everybody who has had a little education or has read a lit- 
tle knows, or at least has heard of, the legend of Osiris. The 
benevolent god, benignant and charming, to whom is generally 
attributed the progress of civilization in the Nile Valley, who 
taught his contemporaries how to cultivate the earth, to enjoy 
the rural pleasures, to charm their leisures and to forget their 
fatigues with the help of simple and touching songs, has been 
considered, up to the present time, more as a creation of the 
imagination than as a real, mortal being. 

‘«'The part which, in the succession of centuries, the religious 
traditions of humanity made him play some ten thousand years 
ago was not calculated to increase the belief in his reality. But 
hereafter it will be difficult to doubt that Osiris, Isis, his sister- 
wife, and Horus, their son, lived in reality, and played, at least 
partially, the parts with which legends and traditions have 
credited them. 

‘‘The Egyptian texts speak very often of Osiris’s tomb, which 
is designated under the name of ‘staircase of the great god.’ 
‘They add that the high officials that lived a short time after that 
epoch desired greatly to be buried near Osiris, who had preceded 
them in life and in death. I discovered on the first of January 
of this year this famous staircase, and the next day I struck a 
monument which cannot leave any doubt as to the destination 
of the tomb which my excavations brought to light. 

‘* Two years ago I had already begun a very important work, 
if we consider only the number of cubic metres of sand removed, 
and my diggings on one side had stopped at a point three or 
four metres from a large tomb. During my previous excavations 
I had found a great number of traces of Osiris worship, but they 
could be explained by the general devotion that people of Aby- 
dos as well as other parts of Egypt had for the god of the dead, 
who was also called sometimes ‘the universal lord,’ because 
2* 
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men are all submitted to death’s law. During the whole of last 
year my time was devoted to works which I did not expect would 
last so long, and it was only this year that I was able to resume 
what was left uncompleted. 

‘* The hill under which was hidden Osiris’s tomb is about 180 
metres in length by 160 metres in width, and is here and there 
seven or eight metres high. 

‘* The tomb was in the shape of a large rectangle, and on the 
four sides of it were a series of tombs which would number about 
200. Moreover, the necropolis, known in the country under the 
name of Om-el-Gaab-el-Gharby, contained the sepulchres of 
persons of very high rank, among them kings, the stelas of 
which I discovered two years ago. So this first point was 
settled. 

‘*On January 1 appeared this fortunate staircase mentioned 
in the texts. The next day I discovered a unique monument. 
It was a granite monolith in the shape of a bed decorated with 
the head and legs of a lion. On this bed was lying a mummy 
bearing what is known as the white crown, holding in his hands, 
which came out of the case, a flagellum and a pastoral cane. 
Near the head were two hawks, and two more were at the feet. 
The dead were designated by the inscription: ‘Osiris, the Good 
Being.’ The hawks were labelled: ‘Horus, avenger of his 
father,’ and the goddess Isis is also designated by her name. 

‘* This monument is 1.70 metres in length, and about one 
metre in width and height. ‘The tomb itself has the shape of a 
dwelling, with a courtyard in front. It contained fourteen 
rooms and the staircase—five rooms to the north, five to the 
south and four to the east. The western face was open. ‘The 
two extremities, south and north, were closed by a wall on the 
east side. The tomb was about 13 metres in length, 12 metres 
in width and 24 metres in depth. There were evidences of fire 
in it. I found at the bottom of the rooms indisputable proof of 
the work of spoliators. This fact of the tomb having been de- 
stroyed by fire has rendered sterile a great part of my labor. 
This is to be lamented, and the case is hopeless, for what is lost 
is lost forever.’’ 


A wonderful Buddhist road has been found by General Blood 
in the Boner country, which seems to be very similar to the one 
over the Malakhand. It is a very steep fine foot, graded pack- 
road, leading over what is known as the old Tanga Pass. Long 
stretches of it are disused and covered with jungle, but the 
revetments are still in fair condition. 
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ANCIENT BUSINESS METHODS. 
| Pie en by little we are becoming familiar with many features 
of the every-day life of ancient Egypt, and the latest reve- 
lations of the papyri give us a curious insight into the business 
methods of 2500 years before Christ. Mr. Griffith has pieced 
together with infinite care some fragments of papyri dug out of 
the ruins of Kahun by Flinders Petrie several years ago. From 
them we learn that each head of a household had his number, 
which, with his name, appears to have indorsed a sort of census 
paper. The numbering seems not to have been limited to the 
military men. The householder was called on, when a new king 
came to the throne, to go to the court of the Wazifn and take an 
oath of fealty. The record of one Hera has leaped to light after 
these thousands of years. He was a soldier and a soldier’s son; 
he was numbered 100; his father’s name was Tehuti, and his 
wife and infant son at first comprised his family. By and by 
the father died, and the widow and five daughters, two of them 
infants, were added to the household of Hera. That Hera was 
not only a soldier and a soldier’s son, but the father of a soldier, 
is discovered in another record, the record of that infant son, 
who, no longer a child, but still a minor, has himself to head 
the household list taken ‘‘ year 3, 4th month of Verdure, day 25, 
under the majesty of the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Sekhem-Ka-Ra, living for ever to eternity,’’ says the papyrus. 
It purports—this papyrus—to be ‘‘a copy of the specification 
of the persons of the household of the soldier, Hera’s son Sene- 
fru, his father having been in the second of the established 
trained bands, Northern Division.’’ So here is more of Hera’s 
history revealed. But poor Senefru! He now had a fine house- 
hold of women—his mother, Hera’s widow (she was Sat-Sepdu’s 
daughter Shepset, a priestly woman of Gesab); his father’s 
mother Harekhni; and three of his father’s sisters, Katsenut, 
Isis, and Sat-Senefru. Little thought Hera and his son Senefru 
that in 1898 their little household would be told over to the 
readers of a daily paper in a new Babylon, in what is, like the 
time of their deed, a month of Verdure, although nominally a 
month of winter. But their names thus come up today, and 
their story is told, while high and mighty ones of their day and 
generation are unknown, and even ‘‘Sekhem-Ka-Ra, living for 
ever to eternity,’’ at whose name they doubtless trembled, is 
known only to a few pundits. 
In looking at the specimens of old Egyptian wills given by 
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Mr. Griffith in his article in 7he Law Quarterly Review, a 
question arises to which he himself makes no reference. It 
concerns that ‘‘ Sat-Sepdu’s daughter, Shepset, a priestly woman 
of Gesab.’’ There is a will of a priest in these old papyri said 
to be that of Uah, a son of Shepset, and the will makes over his 
slaves and certain property to his wife, ‘*the woman of Gesab, 
Sat-Sepdu’s daughter, Shefdu, who is called Teta.’’ Teta was 
Sat-Sepdu’s daughter aswell as Shepset. Had Uah then, being 
Shepset’s son, married Shepset’s sister? That would be, in our 
days, a gross breach of ‘‘the table of kindred and affinity 
wherein whosoevei are related are forbidden in Scripture and 
our laws to marry together,’’ and wherein, moreover, the mar- 
riage of a man with his mother’s sister is specifically debarred. 
Mr. Griffith ought to have cleared up this. The Marriage Law 
Reform Association would have been interested, especially if 
further prying into the papyri had produced cases of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. It seems from these old Egyptian 
documents that a man abdicating his office in favor of his son 
gave that son a pretty name, thus: ‘‘I am giving my regula- 
torship of priestly orders to my son , as ‘old man’s staff,’ 
even as I grow old; let him be promoted at this instant.’”’ Mr. 
Griffith gives samples of ‘*tomb endowments,’’ which are really 
provisions for the priesthood. These documents are given in 
The Law Quarterly as reading for the lawyers. But their gen- 
eral interest is undeniable. Where will our records be four or 
five thousand years hence, our perishable paper being so inferior 
to the papyri which are today unrolling the history of these far- 
off times ? 


Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
has accepted the Haskell Lectureship in succession to Dr. 
Barrows, and will go to India to deliver a series of lectures to 
educated English-speaking Hindoos on the Christian religion. 
Some time ago the missionaries of India, English and American, 
of various denominations, sent Dr. Fairbairn a unanimous in- 
vitation to visit India and deliver a series of lectures. The 
Haskell Lectureship, which is vested with the authorities of the 
Chicago University, was accordingly offered to Dr. Fairbairn, 
who has signified his acceptance, and hopes to make arrange- 
ments for the visit at the end of this year. Should this be 
impossible, Dr. Fairbairn will postpone his visit for another 
year. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Rev. H. V. Hilprecht, Ph. D. 
Herman Vollrat Hilprecht was born 
in Hohenerleben, Anhalt, Germany, 
July 28, 1859. He studied theology, 
oriental languages, and law, in the Uni- 
versity of Leipsic and received the degree 
of Ph. D. in 1883. After spending two 
years in Switzerland for his health, he 
was appointed by the Bavarian Govern- 
ment adjunct professor of Old Testament 
theology in the University of Erlangen 
in 1885, and in 1886 came to Philadel- 
Professor H. V.Hilprecht phia as linguistic editor of the Sunday 
(From The Sunday School Times.) <1 591 Times. Soon after his arrival he 
was elected Professor of Assyriology in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He spent two years in the British Museum studying 
cuneiform literatnre. He is known among Assyriologists by his 
Freibrief Nebukadnezars I. (Leipsic, 1883). In the spring of 
1887 he delivered, in the Chapel of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a course of lectures on ‘‘ The Family and Civic Life of the 
Egyptians,’’ ‘‘ The Most Flourishing Period of Egyptian Liter- 
ature,’’ and ‘‘ Egypt in the Time of Israel’s Sojourn.’’ The 
Sunday School Times of Feb. 5 says, editorially, ‘‘ Professor 
Hilprecht’s explorations and studies in Babylonia have pushed 
back the record of human history by several millenniums, and 
has brought into vividness the course of ancient kingdoms, and 
the social and individual life of peoples in prominence long 
before an age when the world was supposed to be yet uninhabited. 
Professor Hilprecht is just returning from Constantinople with 
a store of new treasures unearthed at Nippur. The Sultan of 
Turkey has conferred upon him the insignia of the highest Turk- 
ish decoration—‘ Osmanie, with the star on the breast’— 
together with expressions of the highest satisfaction with Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht’s work for the Imperial Museum and for the 
Nippur expedition. The oldest learned society of Greece, the 
‘ Syllogos,’ elected Professor Hilprecht, at the same time with 
the Patriarch of the Greek Church, an honorary member, with 
highly complimentary words of approval. The future king of 
Bavaria sent to him a richly framed copy of his own portrait, 
with an expression of high personal satisfaction with his discov- 
eries and work. Professor Hilprecht had before received various 
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decorations from royalty, and honors from learned societies. In 
Germany, in France, and in England, he is recognized as at the 
very head in his field of Oriental research; and the United States 
has cause to be proud of this. The University of Pennsylvania, 
The Sunday School Times, and the members of the Babylonian 
Expedition, have peculiar reason to congratulate their repre- 
sentative in this general recognition of his faithfulness and 
ability in his great services.’’ 





A discovery which may prove to be of great interest to stu- 
dents of Buddhist history has been made within the last few 
days on the Birdpore Estate, Basti district. A stupa situated at 
the twentieth mile on the Uska-Nepal road has been excavated, 
and, after digging down 18 feet of solid brickwork set in clay, a 
huge stone chest, 4 feet 4 inches by 2 feet 8 inches by 2 feet 14 
inches, was unearthed. The lid was broken in four pieces, and 
the box was completely closed and embedded in solid brickwork ; 
it was in perfect preservation and measured inside 36 inches by 
183 inches by 22# inches. On removing the lid the following 
articles were revealed: Two small marble vases, with lids, 8 
inches high and 44 inches in diameter, one ordinary lota-shaped 
marble vessel, one small round marble box, and one crystal bowl 
with cover, the handle of which was a hollow fish filled with 
gold. All these vessels contained ornaments and relics, consist- 
ing of pearls, gold-leaf stars, gold-leaf stamped with figures, 
gold and gold ornaments, stars and other shapes cut in garnets, 
amethyst, topaz, cornelian, etc. They also contained crystals 
and beads and quantities of small bones in good preservation. 
No coins were found, and the only inscription was round the lid 
of one of the bowls, the lettering being the same as that on the 
Lumbani Garden pillar commemorating the birthplace of 
Buddha. It seems, from a cursory rendering of this inscription 
by qualified experts, that these ornaments and relics may have 
belonged to Buddha himself. 





In refutation of M. de Mortillet’s theory that the ancient 
Egyptians were of African origin, M. de Morgan, in his 
Recherches sur les Origines del’ Egypte, states the case in favor 
of their being Asiatics, as follows :— 

1. Language. M. Maspero, though he believes that the first 
Egyptians were Africans, admits that there is a relationship 
between the Semitic language and that of the Pharaohs, and 
that they must at some time have belonged to the same group. 
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2. Writing. Four thousand years before Christ only two 
peoples possessed writing—the Chaldeans on the Euphrates 
and the Egyptians on the Nile. The two writings had a com- 
mon origin—the representation of objects—and this funda- 
mental idea took a different development in each country. The 
distance between the two countries is only 1200 kilometres in a 
straight line, and they might easily have had relations with one 
another. 

3. Metals. Bronze is found in the royal tombs at Negada 
and Abydos, that is, at the very beginning of the art and cus- 
toms of the Pharaohs. Now, bronze was first known in Asia. 
[M. Berthelot’s analysis shows that it was not bronze but cop- 
per that was found in these tombs. ] 

4. Fine Arts. Most of the artistic objects and monuments of 
the ancient empire have a striking similarity with like objects 
and monuments found in Chaldea ; as examples of this may be 
taken the statues of Ra-Hotep and of Nefri, the alabaster lions 
of Saqqarah, the ivory lions and dogs of Negada, some hard 
stone vases, and finally, the architecture of the tomb at Negada 
itself, whose strange indented ground plan recalls the monu- 
ments of Chaldea. 

5. Bricks. Brick monuments are found only in the Egyptian 
period; the aborigines did not have them. The important part 
that unbaked brick takes in the architecture of Chaldea, where 
the soil furnishes no other materials, is well known. ‘The fact 
that it only appears with the first Egyptians proves that the 
discovery is not indigenous to Egypt, and it seems likely that 
the invention was made in the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. 


6. Measures. The unit of measures used in constructing the 
the monuments of Tello, according to Mr. C. Mauss, is identi- 
cal with the Egyptian cubit. This coincidence of the unit of 
measure in the two countries is a fact of the greatest importance 
in investigating the origin of the Egyptians. 

7. Cylinders. At the beginning of the Egyptian Empire 
(Negada-Abydos), the seals were stamped with a cylinder. It 
is only later that the true seal, which usually took the form of 
the scarab, appeared. In Chaldea, however, the use of the 
cylinder was kept up to the last year of the Achemenids. 

8. Animals. Among the animals that are seen drawn in the 
mastabas of the ancient empire are the ox, the sheep, and the 
Asiatic goat, besides many African species. 
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9. Vegetables. Wheat and barley are found in quantities 
among the offerings’in the royal tombs of Negada and Abydos. 
We know that these cereals came from Mesopotamia, and not 
the slightest trace of such grains was found in the tombs of an 
earlier date than the Egyptian civilization. 

10. Tombs. The aboriginal tombs are merely hollowed out 
of the alluvial soil. Those of the Egyptian period are either 
built in the desert, like the monuments of Negada and Abydos, 
the mastabas and the Pyramids, or cut into the rock of the cliffs, 
like the Tombs of Thebes, Siout, and Beni Hassan, or else dug 
through geological layers, like the wells of Saqqarah and 
Dashur. Moreover, the burning of the tomb at Negada and of 
some of the royal tombs at Abydos may be compared with the 
Assyrian custom of burning up their dead kings with their 
palaces. 

So many common elements, customs and practices are found 
between the two countries that it seems difficult to deny a close 
relationship between the two peoples. 


Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeolo- 
gy, Vol. XX., Part 1: Babylonian Hieroglyphics, Rev. C. J. 
Ball, Ill. ; Noli me Tangere (a Mathematical Demonstration of 
the Exactness of Biblical Chronology), Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert; 
Fragments of the Sahadic Version of the Pauline Epistles, etc., 
John E. Gilmore; Door Lintel Discovered by Mr. George 
Smith at Kouyunjik, Hormuzd Rassam ; Story of the Deluge, 
from Sippara; Menepthah Stela, mentioning the Israelites, 
Joseph Offord. 

Rev. Mr. Ball prefaces his article with the following note : 
‘* There are people who still find a difficulty in admitting the 
pictorial origin of the cuneiform characters. For my own part, 
I am not quite convinced of the truth of this opinion, in spite of 
the fact that many characters still await their pictorial explana- 
tion ; I also believe, as I stated in these Proceedings for June, 
1890, that the Egyptian and Chinese hieroglyphic systems are 
both offshoots of the primitive system of Chaldea, now only 
represented by the so-called linear writing, from which the 
cuneiform script was gradually derived.”’ 

In commenting upon the ideogram denoting Nineveh, Mr. 
Ball says: ‘‘ It is surely a fact of capital importance for a right 
estimate of the character of the Biblical Book of Jonah that the 
name of the city to which the prophet was sent was expressed 
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in writing, from the earliest period, by a combination of the 
symbols for house and fisk. For this fact at once suggests that 
the three days’ sojourn of Jonah in ¢he House of the Fish, i.e., in 
Nineveh, might be symbolized or Haggadically represented as 
a three days’ abode in the bowels of a ‘Great Fish ;’’ much as 
Israel’s enforced sojourn in Babylon could be compared with 
being swallowed up by a dragon (Jer. li. : 34).”’ 

Professor Oppert says that in the present state of Assyriolog- 
ical science, we are enabled to show that the Books of Kings 
are the real basis of our historical knowledge of the subject of 
chronology, and that the pretended cuneiform chronology must 
bow to the mathematical correctness of the Holy Scriptures. 
Professor Oppert says that it has become quite a fashion to look 
at the statements of the Books of Kings and Chronicles as quite 
inexact, ever since the lists of the Assyrian Eponyms were 
discovered. 


Prof. Flinders Petrie does not believe in Europeanizing other 
races. He says, ‘‘ By real education, leading out the mind to a 
natural and solid growth, much can be done; but not by en- 
forcing a mass of accomplishments and artificialties of life. The 
general impression in England is that reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are the elements of education. They might be so to 
us ‘in the foremost files of time,’ but they assuredly are not so 
to other races. The complex ideas of connecting forms and 
sounds is far too great a step for many brains, and when we suc- 
ceed, to our delight, in turning out finished readers, Nature 
comes in with the stern reply, ‘Of their children not one has 
been reared.’ Our bigoted belief in reading and writing is not 
in the least justified when we look at the mass of mankind. 
The exquisite art and noble architecture of Mycenz, the undy- 
ing song of Homer, the extensive trade of the Bronze Age, all 
belonged to people who never read or wrote. At this day some 
of my best friends, in Egypt, are happily ignorant of such ac- 
complishments, and assuredly I never encourage them to any 
such useless waste of their brains. The great essentials of a 
valuable character—moderation, justice, sympathy, politeness 
and consideration, quick observation, shrewdness, ability to 
plan and prearrange, a keen sense of the uses and properties of 
things—all these are the qualities for which I value my Egyp- 
tian friends, and such qualities are what should be evolved by 
any education worth the name.’’ 


3° 
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How many of the engineering works of the nineteenth century 
will there be in existence in the year 6000? Very few, we fear, 
and still less those that continue in that far-off age to serve a 
useful purpose. Yet there is, at least, one great undertaking 
conceived and executed by an engineer which, during the space 
of four thousand years, has never ceased its office, on which the 
life of a fertile province absolutely depends today. We refer to 
the Bahr Yousef—the canal of Joseph—built, according to 
tradition, by the son of Jacob, and which constitutes not the 
least of the many blessings he conferred on Egypt during the 
years of his prosperous rule. ‘This canal took its rise from the 
Nile at Asiut, and ran almost parallel with it for nearly two 
hundred and fifty miles, creeping along under the western cliffs 
of the Nile Valley, with many a bend and winding, until at 
length it gained an eminence, as compared with the river bed, 
which enabled it to turn westward through a narrow pass and 
enter a district which was otherwise shut off from the fertilizing 
floods on which all vegetation in Egypt depends. The northern 
end stood seventeen feet above low Nile, while at the southern 
end it was at an equal elevation with the river. Through this 
cut ran a perennial stream, which watered a province named the 
Fayfim, endowing it with fertility and supporting a large popu- 
lation. In the time of the annual flood a great part of the canal 
was under water, and then the river’s current would rush ina 
more direct course into the pass, carrying with it the rich silt 
which takes the place of manure and keeps the soil in a constant 
state of productiveness. All this, with the exception of the 
tradition that Joseph built it, can be verified today, and it is not 
mere supposition or rumor. Until eight years ago it was firmly 
believed that the design has always been limited to an irrigation 
scheme, larger, no doubt, than that now in operation, as shown 
by the traces of abandoned canals, and by the slow aggregation 
of waste water which has accumulated in the Birket el Querum, 
but still essentially the same in character. Many accounts have 
been written by Greek and Roman historians, such as Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Pliny, and repeated in monkish legends, or por- 
trayed in the maps of the middle ages, which agreed with the 
folk lore of the district. These tales explained that the canal 
dug by the ancient Israelites served to carry the surplus waters 
of the Nile into an extensive lake lying south of the Fayfim, 
and so large that it not only modified the climate, tempering the 
arid winds of the desert and converting them into the balmy 
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airs which nourish the vines and the olives into a fullness and 
fragrance unknown in any other part of the country, but also 
added to the food supply of the land such immense quantities of 
fish that the royal prerogative of the right of piscary at the great 
weir was valued at $1,250,000 annually. This lake was said to 
be 450 miles round, and to be navigated by a fleet of vessels, 
and the whole circumference was the scene of industry and 
prosperity. ee On 

Prof. A. H. Sayce, who occupies the only chair of Assyriology 
in England, now spends the greater part of the year ina 
dahabiyeh on the Nile. This is a combination of a yacht and a 
house-boat, fitted up for a permanent residence, and is the 
largest boat of its kind on the river. It is amid these surround- 
ings that Prof. Sayce writes those innumerable books devoted 
to the subject so dear to him. ‘There, with a large library, he 
is able to do his work without interruption. 

In a recent interview, Prof. Sayce was asked how he came to 
be interested in archzeological research. ‘‘ I always had a fancy 
for it; it was ingrained in me. When I was a small boy my 
lungs were not strong, and I had to pass much of the winter in 
the house. I was obliged to amuse myself as best I could, and 
took a great fancy to the forms of the letters in the Hebrew 
Bible. These I learned, with the result, I suppose, that I came 
to have a love for the East and Oriental things. When I wasa 
schoolboy I read Layard’s 7vavels with great delight, and from 
that time forward I date my interest in Assyriology. Then I 
wished to know something of cuneiform characters and their 
meaning. But I was not able to take up the subject seriously 
until I had finished my Oxford work and taken my degree. 
When I was an undergraduate I always had a great liking for 
the study of languages, and my lungs still being bad, I was 
obliged to spend my winters in the south of France and north of 
Spain. That led me to take an interest in the Basque language. 
As soon as I was free from my Oxford work I devoted myself to 
my special pursuits, and published an Assyrian grammar for 
comparative purposes, in which I endeavored to compare the 
grammatical forms of Assyrian with those of the other Semitic 
languages, and as far as possible to trace the origin and devel- 
opment of them. Then I devoted myself to the study of com- 
parative philology.”’ 

Prof. Sayce’s work has now extended over thirty years, ard 
during that time he has helped to build up what we now know 
about the Assyrian language and the history of Babylon. 
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The contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Vol. XX., Part 2, are as follows: Roman Inscrip- 
tions Relating to Hadrian’s Jewish War, Joseph Offord; 
Abraham and the Land of his Nativity, Hormuzd Rassam; 
Thotmés III., était-il le fils de Thotmés I.? Prof. J. Lieblein; 
The Beginnings of the Egyptian Monarchy, Prof. A. H. Sayce; 
Note on the Coptic Spell, W. E. Crum. 

Mr. Rassam is convinced that ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees,’’ the 
supposed birthplace of Abraham, was not situated in Southern 
Mesopotamia, as is generally supposed, but in Northern Meso- 
potamia, from the neighborhood of Haran, at the upper part of 
the Euphrates. Mr. Rassam says that the origin of the Chal- 
deans and their ruling power have been from time immemorial 
a puzzle, and up to the present time scholars are not agreed as 
to the etymology of the word Arphaxad, from which all the 
Semitic nations believe this nationality of the Chaldeans and 
Hebrews sprang. Why the authors of the Septuagint translated 
the word Chasdia into Chaldean is not easily to be understood, 
unless they adopted the word from the Chaldeans themselves, 
as we know from Josephus that they were called by that name 
in his time. Mr. Rassam shows from the history of Diezarchus, 
a disciple of Aristotle, and a philosopher of great repute, that 
the Chaldeans were first called Cephenes from Cepheus, and 
afterwards Chaldzans from Chaldeus, an Assyrian king. ‘This 
Chaldezus built Babylon near the Euphrates, and placed the 
Chaldeans in it. 


Mr. Quibell, working for the Egypt Research Account, has 
found an eagle, with a head of solid gold. The backsheesh 
given to the actual finder, as calculated on the weight of the 
metal, amounted to one hundred dollars. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

gimme Karl Riickert of Freiburg has kindly sent a 

copy of his recent pamphlet of a hundred well-printed pages 
on the ‘‘ Situation of Mount Zion.’’ After the manner of his 
people he has gone into every aspect of the question in the effort 
to determine whether the hill in the southwestern part of Jeru- 
salem or that in the southeastern part is the Zion of the Bible. 
The heads of his treatise are, (1) Condition of the Question and 
its Solution; (2) Conformation of Jerusalem and its Indications; 
(3) Position of Mount Zion according to Tradition; (4) The 
Proper Zion of the Historical Scriptures; (5) The Improper 
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Zion in the Prophetical and purely Poetical Scriptures; (6) 
Contour of Manasseh’s Defences; (7) Night Ride of Nehemiah; 
(8) Construction by Shallun [Nehemiah iii: 15]; (9) Path of 
the Southern Chorus of Thanksgiving [Nehemiah xii]; (10) 
Position of the Citadel in the Maccabaean Time; (11) Designa- 
tion of the Temple Site as Mount Zion; (12) Result of the 
Discussion. 

Dr. Riickert takes the ground that what is now called Zion, 
the hill surmounted by the Armenian buildings, properly has 
that name; that it was so known as early as David’s time and 
was captured by him, and that it and it alone would have con- 
tinued to be known as Zion but for the prophetic and poetic 
writers who used Zion as a secondary name for Jerusalem and 
for its temple. ‘Those who hold that the Zion of David was the 
temple site on the hill Ophel are misled by taking as of primary 
importance passages which should not overbalance the historical 
and geographical statements of other passages. Moreover, tra- 
dition and the superior height and natural defences of the western 
hill point the same way. 

A map is given which very clearly indicates the writer’s 
conclusions. It is the first map which fully embodies the re- 
sults of Dr. Bliss’ excavations, which are constantly referred to 
in the pamphlet. The monograph is a model of clear and cogent 
reasoning. 

A similar pamphlet of great merit has come from Mr. J. M. 
Tenz, a Swiss gentleman residing in London, who has given 
much thought to Jerusalem topography. He calls his essay ‘‘A 
Brief Description of Ancient Jerusalem, the Last Days of our 
Lord and Saviour upon Earth, and the Destruction of the City 
by the Roman Army under Titus.’’ Mr. Tenz takes the same 
ground as to Zion. ‘‘ Zion was once the stronghold of the Jeb- 
usites. It is the highest of the four hills.’’ He also says, — 

‘* Solomon brought the ark of God out of the city of David, 
which is Zion, and placed it in the most holy place. From that 
time the name Zion was given not only to the city of David, but 
also to the Temple, and to Jerusalem.’’ 

He understands the words, ‘‘the dew of Hermon and the dew 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion,’’ to mean that Her- 
mon was known as Zion, but this is an unnecessary conclusion, 
for the dew just as much descended on the mountains in and 
near Jerusalem as it did elsewhere. 

The subscriptions since last report have been— 
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Atkinson, John B., Esq., . $5.00 Little, Prof. G. T., ‘ . $5.00 
Barron, Miss R. H., ° - 5-00 Lowrey, MissR.S., , - 5-00 
Bartlett, Rev. S.C.,D.D., . 5.00 McNary, J. W., Esq., . * 5-00 
Billheimer, Rev. T.C., D.D., 5.00 Merrill, Rev.G.E.,D.D., . 2.50 
Billings, G. F., Esq., . - 500 Nevins, Rev.J.C.,Ph.D., . 5.00 
Binney, Rev. Prof. John, . 2.50 Peters, Rev.J.P.,D.D., . 10.00 
Carriere, C. F., Esq., . - 2.50 Pierrepont, H. E., Esq., + 10.00 
Corwell Library, . ° - 2.50 Pyne, M. Taylor, Esq., + 5.00 
Coxe, Eckley B., Jr., . - 5.00 Sage Library, New Jersey, . 5.00 
Crowthers, Dr. A.J.. . - 2.50 Sharpe, MissE.M., . + 5-00 
Davis, Rev. John, D.D., - 5.00 Sharpe, MissM.A., . + 10.00 
Ewell, Rev. J. L., D.D., - 2.50 Small, Samuel, Esq., . - 5.00 
Gibbs, David J., Esq., . - 5.00 Steele, Mrs. E. B., : - 5-00 
Herbruch, Rev. E., Ph.D., . 2.50 Vaux, George, Esq., . 10.00 
Hoffman, Rev. E. A., D.D., 20.00 Wellesley College, Mass., . 2.50 
Holmes, Daniel, Esq., . - 5-00 Western Theo. Seminary, . 2.50 
JOHNSON, REVERDY, Esq. 25.00 Wright, T. F., ‘ . - 10.00 
Lawrence, Miss M. E., - 5.00 Zabriski, Mrs.N.L., . + 10.00 

The delay in obtaining the new firman has been so great that 
Dr. Bliss accepted an invitation to give some lectures in the 
country. His stay will probably be short, but every effort will 
be made to give friends in New York and London an opportu- 
nity to hear from his own lips his story of work at Jerusalem. 
While in London he has been busy preparing for the press a 
full account of that excavation along the old wall and upon the 
line of the road to the Fountain Gate. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 
Hon. Secretary for United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, THE 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND, AND THE 
GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 

To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund 


from February 20 to March 20 are gratefully acknowleaged : 

*Art Museum of Detroit, . $5.00 Rev. James B. King, . . $5.00 
Mrs. Selden N. Baird, . - 5.00 J. Townsend Lansing, . + 5.00 
*Charles Buncher, ° - 5.00 Mrs. H. S. Macomber, . + 1.00 
W.Camac, . ° . - 5.00 Rev. G.L. Mackay, D.D., . 5.00 
Miss Eliza Collamore, . - I0.00 *Mrs. Geo. Whitney Moore, 5.00 
F. Collingwood, . ‘ . 10.00 M. Taylor Pyne, . . . 1.00 
Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., . 5.00 Mrs. Henry E. Raymond, . 5.15 
Drew Theo. Seminary, . - 5.00 Rev. Edward A. Renouf, D.D., 5.00 
Henry F. English, ‘ - 5.00 Miss Abby W. Turner, + 5.00 
Mrs. S. I. Hurtt, . ‘ . 10.00 Wm. M. Weed, . . + 5.00 
*Kalamazoo Public Library, 5.00 Miss E.J. Whitney, . + 5.00 
*Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, . 10.00 Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., . 5.00 


* Received through Detroit Branch. 
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From February 20 to March 20, I have received very 
thankfully these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey 
Fund: 


Drew Theo, Seminary, . . $5.00 M. Taylor Pyne, . ; . $5.00 
Henry F. English, ° - 5.00 Rev.Edward A. Renouf,D.D., 5.00 


From February 20 to March 20, the following subscriptions 
to the Graeco-Roman Branch are gratefully acknowledged : 


Prof. S. C. Bartlett, D.D., . $5.00 J. Townsend Lansing, . . $5.00 
Mrs. M. A. Bradshaw, . - 5.00 Rev. Wm.L. Ropes, . + 3.00 
*Charles Buncher, . - 5.00 Chas. W. Smith, . ‘ + 5-00 
Drew Theo. Seminary, - 5-00 Copies of Logia and Slides,. 2.25 
Mrs. S. I. Hurtt, . . - 5-00 


* Received through Detroit Branch. 
Francis C. Fostsr, 


Honorary Treasurer. 
Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple Street, Boston. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE MyvCENAZAN AGE: A STUDY OF THE MONUMENTS AND CULTURE 
OF PRE-HOMERIC GREECE. By DR. CHRESTOS TSOUNTAS, EPHOR 
OF ANTIQUITIES AND DIRECTOR OF EXCAVATIONS AT MyYCENa, 
AND J. IRVING MANAT?, PH.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR IN BROWN UNI- 
VERSITY. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY DR. WILHELM DORPFELD. 


Mycenz was the capital of Agamemnon’s kingdom, and was 
at that time the principal city in Greece. Homer calls it ‘‘ the 
wide wayed ”’ city, ‘‘ rich in gold.’’ Thucydides, too, mentions 
its reputation for wealth. Today the discoveries of Mycenz 
form the earliest chapter in the history of Greek antiquities. 
One of the most brilliant episodes in the labors of Dr. Schlie- 
mann was the exploration of the acropolis of Mycenz, and the 
result of his work brought to light not only gold and jewels to 
the amount of some $25,000, but they revealed to us with posi- 
tive certainty the civilization and social state of Greece 3000 
years ago, and the influences under which society in the heroic 
age attained its development, and the primitive art of Greece 
arose. Before Schliemann’s discoveries no one could trace the 
history of Greece further back than the eighth or ninth century, 
or the history of art beyond the sixth or seventh. The Homeric 
poems were our sole source of light upon the civilization of the 
pre-historic or Homeric age of Greece, and although they ap- 
peared fanciful, yet we now know that in essentials Homer’s 
pictures answer to reality. 
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In 1886 a young Greek archzologist, Chrestos Tsountas, was 
commissioned by his Government to continue the exploration of 
Mycenz which Dr. Schliemann had begun, and since that time 
he has been diligently at work, and has unearthed not only the 
palace of the kings, and the fortress with its secret water way, 
but also the dwellings of the humbler people, and the village 
cemeteries, each composed of rock-hewn tombs, whose disposi- 
tion and contents have shed new light on the civic and religious 
life of the time. But Dr. Tsountas has not only given us a record 
of his explorations, but he has undertaken for the first time a 
systematic handling of the whole subject of pre-historic Greek 
culture in the light of the monuments. Now for the first time 
the reader of Homer can find out ‘‘ what the ‘ blue-frieze’ of the 
palace of Alcinous was like; what sort of bathroom Nestor’s 
daughter, Polycasta, bathed Telemachus in ; what Achilles ate, 
and Helen wore; and how the body of Agamemnon was en- 
tombed.’’ We know also from these excavations how princes 
and people built and adorned their palaces.and dwellings ; what 
was their daily food, and dress, and armor; what was the char- 
acter of their art and their trade relations ; and how they fash- 
ioned their tombs and were buried in them. We learn that the 
Mycenzeans were fond of comfort and luxury, and had a refined 
taste often with wealth to gratify it. In a Mycenzan palace, 
the floors were of concrete, the walls frescoed and crowned with 
richly-carved friezes, while the doorways and woodwork were 
covered with bronze. The furniture was ornamented with gold, 
silver, bronze and ivory, and the vessels were of terra-cotta, 
alabaster, bronze, silver and gold, many of them wrought with 
designs of wondrous beauty. 

Heretofore Homer has been our only guide to a knowledge of 
the primitive dress of the Greeks, but now Dr. Tsountas shows 
us entire toilets of men and women, from the rudest to the most 
refined stage of Mycenzean culture. These enable us to trace 
the evolution of dress from the primitive Aryan breech-cloth to 
fashions which at least foreshadow the elegance of Ionian Greece. 
Of the women, Schliemann observes that ‘‘ They were literally 
laden with golden jewelry,’’ and Dr. Tsountas gives us a great 
many illustrations of rings, collars, necklaces, bracelets, often 
inlaid with precious stones, and many of which would be fash- 
ionable at the present day. We see the ‘‘ golden lady’’ of 
Homer, in the diadem of gold on the brow, golden fillets and 
pins of exquisite technique shining out of her dark hair; golden 
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bands about her throat and golden necklaces upon her bosom ; 
gold bracelets upon her arms, gold rings chased with inimitable 
art upon her fingers, and finally her very robes agleam with 
gold. 

All of this shows an advanced stage of culture in a pre- 
Homeric time, and we view with astonishment the startling 
revelation of a wealth and power and refinement of which his- 
tory gives us hardly a hint. They had begun to chisel exquisite 
designs in marble, and their gem-engraving left little for their 
successors to excel. With mould and hammer they turned 
bronze to an infinity of shapes and uses, with ever varying dec- 
orations. Gold was hammered into sheets of marvelous delicacy, 
and drawn out into very fine wire for chains. By inlaying ivory, 
gold and the like upon bodies of a different material the Mycen- 
geans produced genuine polychrome designs instinct with life 
and reality, such as we see on the dagger-blades. Some of the 
wall-paintings date from before 2000 B. C. The decorated pot- 
tery from Mycenz would fill a museum. 

We find that in Mycenzan times there existed a system of 
writing, hieroglyphic in character, partly syllabic, partly ideo- 
graphic. While it had something in common with the hiero- 
glyphic writing of Egypt, and still more with that of the 
Hittites, it was independent of both. About eighty of these 
signs are now known to us. ' 

Professor Manatt of Brown University, was a United States Con- 
sul in Greece for four years, and was well acquainted with Dr. 
Tsountas’ work, and has kept in touch with the progress of 
archeological study and exploration. He has taken an earlier 
work of Dr. Tsountas, and not only translated it, but has added 
whatever has been found available, either in original sources or 
in recent literature, so that hardly a page before us but has con- 
tributions from Professor Manatt. ‘This book is not only the 
latest but is also the best book on archzological work in Greece, 
and will be warmly welcomed not only by classical scholars and 
archeologists, but by all educated readers. Besides maps, 
plans and tables, there are over one hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions, including many full-page plates. It is bound in handsome 
style, with embossed figures in gold, representing the golden 
cups from Vaphio, which are wrought with designs of wondrous 
life and beauty. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Large 
8vo, 417 pages. Price $6.00.) 
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We have received from Professor C. J. Labib of Cairo the 
second volume of the Dictionnaire Copte-Arabe, extending from 
LtoO. The first volume of this excellent work was noticed in 
BrsxiA in July, 1896. This work is the only dictionary avail- 
able for native students, and is a good complement to the 
author’s Coptic-Arabic Grammar. ‘The work appears to be ex- 
haustive, including a large number of Greek words from the 
Bible and liturgical books, besides those of older works, includ- 
ing Goodwin’s lists. Professor Labib, however, often suggests 
different etymologies, etc. We notice that not only the Coptic 
or Memphitic, Sahidic and Bashmuric, but also the Achmimic 
dialects are represented. 

Manuscripts of nearly the whole of the sacred Scriptures, lit- 
urgies of the Coptic Church, the works of some of the early 
Fathers, the Acts of the Council of Nice, and the lives of a con- 
siderable number of the saints and martyrs exist in Coptic. The 
translations of the Old Testament were made from the Septua- 
gint, and not from the Hebrew, and we find in the Coptic and 
Sahidic versions, that the translators often used Greek words in 
the translation when they possessed Coptic words which fully 
expressed the same idea. Professor Labib does not always seem 
to be aware of this foreign origin, but on the whole he has given 
us a valuable and painstaking work. 

(Cairo: Coptic Orthodoxe Patriarchal, 1896, 8vo, 176 pages.) 


Mr. George St. Clair, author of ‘‘ Buried Cities and Bible 
Countries,’’ has nearly ready, ‘‘ Creation Records Discovered in 
Egypt,’’ being studies in the ‘‘ Book of the Dead.’’ Mr. St. 
Clair will endeavor to show that—(1) The Myths are all related 
to one another, and are neither separate fables nor idle fancies. 
(2) That they reveal an astro-religious system, and tell a true 
story of astronomical progress, calendar correction and theolog- 
ical changes, before the time of our written histories. (3) That 
an era not far removed from 4004 B. C. was an important era in 
this history, but was not the beginning. The narratives of cre- 
ation, fall of angels, fall of man, evil serpent, flood, babel, &c., 
appear in these records in their fresh and true meaning. 

The book will consist of about 450 pages, 8vo, bound in cloth, 
and published at ros 6d, but subscribers sending their orders 
before publication will receive it for six shillings. The author’s 
address is Castle Road, Cardiff. 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D. The American Branch was formed 
the same year by Rev. William Copley Winslow, LL.D. It was established for 
the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of system- 
atically conducted explorations ; particular attention being given to sites which 
might throw light upon obscure questions of history and topography, such as 
those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”* Period, the district of the He- 
brew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek Art. The 
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work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of very great value and in- 
terest, inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian styles, afford reliable data for the history of com- 
parative art, reveal ancient technical processes, and yield invaluable examples 
of art in metal, stone and pottery. The metrological results are also of the high- 
est importance, some thousands of weights having already been found. 
Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in 
discoveries. Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Lower Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne 
(identical with the Biblical Zahpanhes), have been discovered ; statues and in- 
scriptions, papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in 
porcelain and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast 
upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the 
Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined ; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered 
from the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites ; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the recent excavations 
of the ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
mark a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of 
the Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and at 
Behnesa of hundreds of papyri, not only prove the value of original discovery, 


but the exceeding archeological richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGyPt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,”’ 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,’ 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard, passed a vote indorsing this work. 


GRAECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 

This new department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to 
the discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. 

The lost Greek texts that have been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Baccylides. 
Of early Christian documents we have had the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the book of Enoch, while this season’s work at Behnesa has added the 
Logia and fragments of Matthew written in the third century. 

The same site contributes papyri of priceless value to classical literature, in- 
cluding portions from Homer and Aristophanes, Thucydides, Demosthenes and 
Sappho, a chronological work of the fourth century, and other documents upon 
history, ethics and law. 
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A volume of 300 quarto pages will be published annually from these and future 
collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at American Universities 
are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 

I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. (Ed. 
exhausted.) 

Il. Tanis(Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

Ill. Naukratis. PartI. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in amntigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pot- 
tery, etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

V. Tanis(Zoan). Part II. Including Amand Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. Extra 
Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Zxtra Volume. 
Price, $1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. Price, 
$5.00. 

XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 


XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. ## Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. PartIl. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY VOLUMES. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume Il. Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-nine plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III, El Bersheh. Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. BeniHasan. Part III. Tenof the plates in colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

I, Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine mapsin colors; having 
a complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

II, Archaeological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 70 
cents. 

Ill. Archaeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 


Iv. Archaeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Includes researches at Alex- 
andria. Price, 90 cents. 
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Vv. Archaeological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk by Dr 
Naville, illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

VI. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

VII. The “Sayings of Christ.” Illustrated with collotype facsimile. Price, 
50 cents. Pamphlet form, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J.J. Tylor, 
F. S. A., is being issued by him, in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. Plates 
20 by 25 inches.. Edition of 150 copies only. A superb book super-royal size. 
Volumes I. and II. ready. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKs. 

Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report ; ’’ (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season ; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25 ; $125 constitutes life-membership. 

The Archeological Survey Fund and the Graeco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. All funds raised in America for the work in Egypt should 
be sent to the office of the Society in Boston ; all books for public libraries should 
be so ordered; as not only are allthe great cities or centres to be respectively 
credited with the amounts therein raised or therefrom received, but the Annual 
Report will so specify or group such subscriptions. Antiquities will be fairly 
_ divided between England and America, and our museums share fro rata, accor- 

ing to the subscriptions in their centre or locality. 

The publications of the FunpD are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

{1@™ Back volumes may be ordered at any time. 

Circulars furnished on request. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Ecypr ExPlLorRa- 
TION FUND, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to 
Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 

4&8 Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this 
season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 


Honorary Secretary in the United States. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JAMES GLAISHER, EsqQ., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER MORRISON, EsgQ., M. P. StR WALTER BESANT, M. A., F. S. A. 


Acting Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SQUARE, W., LONDON. 


American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT DANIEL C. Gi,MAN, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. HARPER, LL.D., CHICAGO. 
PROFESSOR H. V. HILPRECHT, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
VERY REV. E. A. HOFFMAN, D.D., NEw YorRE. 
CLARENCE M. HybDk, Esg., NEw YORK. 
Rt. REv. JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., CHAUTAUQUA. 
PROFESSOR THEODORE F. WRIGHT, PH.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis :— 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C. M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai) ; Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R.S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following :— 


I. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, toa great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tours of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable 
discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures 
still stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building 
in which Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. 
Before it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita—some 
names were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. 
But now we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and 
accurately executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Sur- 
vey, 172 of the missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHAOLOGICAL WORK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archzologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘Vase of Bezetha,’’ the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archzological discoveries of incomparable importance due 
to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. FIvE HUNDRED SQUARE MILES east of Jordan were surveyed by Col. Con- 
der, R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of in- 
terest, and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also 
special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The 
Jaulin, ’Ajlin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY ProF. E. Hunn F.R.S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wfdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the 
accurate observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made 
arrangeinents for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological 
Society, the Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, andthe newly imported civilization 
of the West, together, ave fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SUBSCRIBERS of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’’ which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discov- 
eries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.’’ 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements’’ free and 
are entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information 
sent on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of ‘‘ The 
Memoirs,’’ in 3 vols.; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘‘ The Special Papers,’’ 1 vol. ; 
‘‘Jerusalem,’’ 1 vol.; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,’’ 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, “ Flora and 
Fauna ”’ and the ‘‘ Jerusalem ’’ volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

Il, The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, K.C.B., 
R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.C.B., R.E., &c. 

III. Tent Work In Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, R.E. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.L., R.E. 


Vv. Across the Jordan. A Record of Explorations in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.k. 


VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, M.A., LL.D,, F.R.S. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.L., R.E. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 

X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.L., R.E. 


XI The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, M.a., Lu.D., 
F.R.S. 
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XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with refer- 
ences to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Waiter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, Plains, 
and Highlands, with reference to Map No.6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem accord- 
ing to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; (2) The 
Future of Palestine ; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of 
the Fund ; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Travel- 
ler in Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Amarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. (Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C, R. Con- 
der, D.C.L., LI,.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine 
and Syria, and were written about 1480 B.C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philis- 
tines, &c., naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pella, and Northern ’Ajiun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By F. J. Bliss, M.a., 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Judas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and revised 
edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.1., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
Conder, LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col. C. R. 
Conder, D.C.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 


XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


MAPS—Scale, 3-8 of an inch = 1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This Map has only the modern names 
on it. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground 
according to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 

Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently-issued 
Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine, from 
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Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all that 
is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New EDITION OF THE COLLOTYPE PRINT OF THE RAISED MAP, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3d.; non-subscribers, 3s. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


PHOTOGRAPHS—A Very Large Collection. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and references. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 


scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 
CASTS. 


Seal of “Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF ‘THE DEAD. 


Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by Dr. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


This is not only the most ancient and most important of the religious texts which have come 
down to the present day, but it is the oldest book in the world, and, for 5,000 years its prayers and 
hymns and litanies were in use. The translation is from Pierret’s Livre des Morts, and is illus- 


trated by the 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, in fac- 
simile by the photo-engraving process. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
I.—The Religious Reliefs of Primitive IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. 


Peoples. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
II.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. 


Dead. 
III.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. VI.—Translation of the 167 Chapters. 
Third edition now ready. A prosyectus sent on application. Published by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2/ané 29 West Twony-hird st, NEW YORK 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON, W. C. 


A new and complete translation from the Arabic, with notes 
philological, exegetical, and explanatory. With introductory 
| chapters on Mohammed, Islam, and the Koran. 


By Dr. CHAS. H. 8S. DAVIS. 


After ten years’ labor this work is nearly completed. This will be the best translation for the 
English reader that has yet been made. The text has been closely followed, and it is accompanied 
with a very full commentary drawn principally from Arabic sources. 


Mohammed was one of the master minds of the world’s history, the founder of a nation and 
an empire, and one of the monotheistic creeds sprung from the Semitic race, one of the latest 
and most historic of the great religions of the world. The Koran is considered the ‘Word of 
the Lord”’ by over 200 millions of people on two continents, and has a large following on a third. 
The Koran should be read on account of the influence it has produced on the destinies of man- 
kind, and the power it still wields over so large a portion of the human race, having materi- 
ally influenced the destimies of the larger portion of the civilized globe. The second volume 
will contain the Arabic text with a concordance and vocabulary. Each volume sold separately. 








W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


(From “Progress’’) 





